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we find that the Burmese language has produced a
considerable literature, and is the recognised medium
of communication not only in Burmah, but likewise
in Pegu and Arakan. But the intricate mountain
ranges of the peninsula of the Irawaddy1 afford a
safe refuge to many independent tribes, speaking
their own independent dialects; and in tho neigh-
bourhood of Manipura alone, Captain Gordon col-
lected no less than twelve dialects. 'Some of them,'
ho says, 'are spoken by no more than thirty or forty
families, yet so different from the rest as to be un-
intelligible to the nearest neighbourhood/ Tho Rev.
N. Brown, the excellent American missionary, who
has spent his whole life in preaching the Gospel in
that part of the world, tolls us that some tribes who
left their native village to settle in another valiry
became unintelligible to their forefathers in two or
three generations."

In the North of Asia the Osttakes, as Mi-ssctr-
sclnnidt informs us, though really speak ing thr, saiiw
language everywhere, have produced so many wnni.s
and forms peculiar to each tribe, that even, within
the limits of twelve or twenty German niiU*,s, com-
munication among them becomes extremely diflicult.
Castrdn, tho heroic explorer of tho languages of
northern and central Asia,3 assures us that somo of
tho Mongolian dialects are actually entering Into a
new phase of grammatical life; and that while the
literary language of tho Mongolians hae no termina-
tions for tho persons of tho verb, that characteristic

1 Turanian Langnatjes^ p. 114,                          * Ibid,, p. 233,

3 Ilrid. p. 30.